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LITERARY GUILD—NOVEMBER SELECTION 


Shellabarger, Samuel Lord Vanity 
Little, Brown. Oct. 19, 1953. 467p. $3.95. 

Mr. Shellabarger has had some eminent success with 
his historical novels, all will agree who rember that 
author Captain from Castile, Prince Foxes, 
The King’s Cavalier. has, this most recent novel- 
laid-in-the-past, made use good deal the material 
gathered together for his biography Lord Chester- 
field and previous studies, recreate the Chester- 
fieldian England with set fictional people whom 
least two are easily recognizable: Lord Marny 
surely the mirrored image Chesterfield; and the ras- 
cally Tromba-Corleone most likely the shadow 
Cagliostro. But Richard Morandi-Hammond, hero 
the tale, something out every tale derring-do: 
handsome, rambunctious, not too bright, and irresistible 
women, forgiven finally the idyllic little heroine 
both can begin anew new world, and forth. 


Mr. Shellabarger also enough old hand such 
tales know that movement much more 
prized than psychological meticulosity motivation. 
The story starts upper-crust, sinful, sen- 
suous, decadent Venice—moves England, Bath 
and London; then Paris; then Canada; where 
Wolfe fighting the French before Quebec and our 
hero, speaking flawless French, becomes spy behind 
the lines; back Paris and London, and then the 
New World Virginia. Maybe not that order, 
quite; one little confused one’s itinerary after 
traveling all over the shop with our sword-swinging 
hero, bumping around boudoirs and bivouacs and get- 
ting mixed with ballerinas and amorous countesses 
and such. 


But not captious. The background the novel 
what makes much better piece work than 
boiler paper-back shocker, (it will probably have 
bang-up sale that form, Shellabarger 
shows those symptoms spiritual dessication the 
English ruling class that period which today have 
left with little else than the memory empire. Lord 
Vanity the ruler whom Lord Marny and Tromba- 
Corleone pay liege-worship; the vanity wealth and 
pride-in-name, the vanity sense-gratification and al- 
complete lack principles honesty loyalty 
anything but self and The basic 
complication which takes our hero, Richard, (base-born 
illegitimate son Lord Marny), through most his 


adventures before and his little ballerina, Maritza, 
are united forgive-and-forget understanding, that 
Richard, too, worshipped Lord Vanity for too long. 
The trouble that the whole thing made look 
very attractive the impressionable mind and the final 
come-uppance which dealt out the dastards not 
enough convince that the churls did not find 
worth all the fuss. They had, indeed, pretty high 
old time while they lasted. 


the other hand, the unwavering devotion and in- 
tegrity talented Maritza seems somehow wooden and 
priggish and insufferable: she seldom more than coy, 
and often just plain temperamental and tantrummy. 
The amoral Countess Amelie has more natural vigor 
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and, one may pardoned the expression, more sym- 
pathetic instincts than are pictured the innocent 
heroine. One wonders why this should and 
often so; and one wonders whether not that the 
innocent heroine not really liked the writer him- 
self, because not really understood; and does not 
relish more the wickedness his 
and sanctity can made attractive; but the writer 
must have savor for sanctity first and must know that 
sanctity sensible and requires more courage and char- 
acter than its opposite. Real sanctity that is; not prig- 
gishness. 


Adults will find Lord Vanity relaxing, not edifying. 
Grady, 


University Scranton 


BOOK THE MONTH CLUB—NOVEMBER 
SELECTION 


White, Theodore the Ashes 
Sloane. Oct. 28, 1953. 405p. $5.00. 


The sub-title this book, selection the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, “Europe Mid-Century.” Mr. 
White writes that “there fire the ashes the old 
civilization. America can fan flame smother it, 
but the flame cannot fed from America, must 
blaze from its own sources (p. 390).” Readers books 
concerned with world politics will recall that Mr. 
White, with Annalee Jacoby, wrote Thunder Out 
China, 1946. Those same readers will recall that 
Mr. White was the opinion that Chiang should 
admit Communists his government. The pages 
bristled with condemnations the Kuomintang; little 
fault was found with Communism. Now that has 
become fashionable condemn Communism 
was fashionable praise 1946, find Mr. White 
wisely becoming critical Communism. One wonders 
the sincerity such writer. 


this volume, much attention directed toward Ger- 
many, France, England, well the satellite Rus- 
sian states. Mr. White has not been Moscow but 
writes with something approaching omniscience con- 
cerning Russian plans for the future. believes that 
the Russians have alienated the people the nations 
they have subjugated since World War II. However, 
Mr. White gives statistics show that the industrial 
output Russia has increased tremendously since 1945. 
believes that 1960 the Russian standard living 
will least approach that enjoyed present day 
Frenchmen. Incidentally, has little hope for France 
general. considers her citizens divided among 
themselves that they will perhaps not unite the face 
even the greatest danger. The French certainly 
seem unimportant when compared the Germans pic- 
tured Mr. White. found the Germans indus- 
trial production two-thirds again higher than was 
1936, Hitler’s peak peacetime year, and that the 
German wage earners are now numbered all time 
high. found Germany industrial power “again 
equal England, and greater than that any other 
Western Europe (p. 155).” found that the Ger- 
mans were rebuilding the devastated areas; found 
them eating well and dressing well; found spirit 
co-operation among them which would seem 
guarantee their leadership soon central Europe. 


Shellabarger White Roberts 


Best 


wonders which way the Germans will go. advances 
such questions these: “How deep the tissue 
decency the new German Republic? How much 
vitality left the terrifying German ideas which 
have brought the Continent its present broken and 
enfeebled state? (p. 16).” believes that the future 
Europe depends upon Germany, because Germany 
may either accept the new order Europe she may 
wreck it. She may play the East against the West and 
thereby bring the Third World War. such 
struggle her influence would possibly the determin- 
ing factor. 


White advances, the end the book, plan which 
believes should followed. counsels against 
war against Russia. believes would better, 
even less heroic, make “deals” with Russians when 
these arrangements seem required. urges 
continue our support Europeans but urges them 
make America even more powerful economically and 
the same time urges keep our people free. 
believes that this type America, powerful and with 
her people free, will have profound effect upon the 
world. With this objective, keeping America free 
and powerful, few readers are apt disagree. The 
book general interesting and seems present 
comprehensive picture present day Europe. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


BOOK THE MONTH CLUB—OCTOBER 
SELECTION 


Roberts, Dorothy James The Enchanted Cup 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Oct. 1953. 368p. $3.75. 


The retelling story widespread and familiar 
the Tristram legend calls for temerity and skill. Only 
Paris has been loving for more years; Romeo 
venu camparison. 


Miss Roberts’ credit, must said that she bold 
her approach and yet respectful fundamentals. 
Though she follows Malory substantially, she seeks not 
primarily modernize portion the Morte d’Arthur 
but turn into successful twentieth-century novel. 
Thus she makes the chivalric code, for example, less 
prominent motivation than impulse and aspiration 
within the characters. This psychologizing makes her 
characters more realistic and credible, but inevitably 
some the poetic flavor and romantic distance her 
sources are lost. The discarding certain incidents 
and creation much descriptive detail might similarly 


issued the Lib Uni 
Subscription price, $4.00; Single Copies, Cents; 


Canadian and Foreign, $4.50. Syndicate Subscription, 
$10.00, gives right reprinting classifications and 


separate reviews. Entered second class matter, 
April 16, 1943, the post office Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, under the act March 1879. Copyright, 
1953, the University Scranton. Indexed the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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Annapurna 
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Holbrook 


jolt the Arthurian specialist, but they are necessary 
measures her purpose. 


The essential story unchanged. traces faithfully 
the career the triste homme, born forest 
Lyonesse King Meliodas and Elizabeth, sister King 
Mark Cornwall. After being reared Britanny, 
Tristram proves his knightly prowess defeating Mar- 
haus, champion Irish King Anguissh, who exacts 
truage Cornwall. The victor convalesces 
wounds disguise Ireland, and there falls love 
with the beautiful princess Isoud before discovery 
his identity leads banishment. 


Eventually comes the difficult mission set King 
Mark returning Ireland and securing Isoud 
queen. befriending Anguissh charge treason 
before King Arthur, Tristram entitled claim 
reward the hand Isoud for King Mark. Aboard ship 
for Cornwall, Tristram and Isoud drink “the en- 
chanted cup” her mother has given her for her wed- 
ding night, and their love thereby made indissoluble. 


Isoud marries Mark, but the love confirmed the 
wedding bed persists. Soon 
trapped his continuing cuckoldry, but escapes 
Britanny. There marries Yseut, daughter King 
Hoél and infatuation his youth. Eventually, how- 
ver, his true love asserts itself, and despite warning 
Mark returns Ireland. There aided old 
adversary, Palamides, able exact Isoud from 
the aged Mark the price withdrawal peace 
The two lovers have brief happiness to- 
gether until Mark finally ambushes them garden, 
and their love sealed treacherous death. 


common with her source, Miss Roberts makes little 
use the opportunity for triangular rivalry. Yseut 
married but not loved, and she hovers about the story 
with detached strangeness. Proportion, too, might 
better: the book well into Part for example, be- 
fore the Marhaus-Palamides to-do finished for Tris- 
tram’s basis claim Isoud; whereas his final return, 
reunion with Isoud, and life and death Cornwall 
fill scarcely three pages. Miss Roberts 
wielded machete much Malory’s fighting and 
needless characters while yet preserving some gripping 
Pictures tournament pageantry; she might well have 
exercised similar freedom exploiting this possibility 


139 


for effective romantic tragedy instead letting 
serve merely quick conclusion. 


The style graceful, achieving sense antiquity 
without archaic affectation. The characters seem real, 
though Mark something melodramatic villain. 
Even Tristram brought down mortal level, having 
his vulnerable points combat and very human re- 
actions his rivalries and lovemaking. The romances 
featured “humility, courtesy, worship, adultery”; all 
are here, but without excess, cheapness, hazard for 


general adult readers. 
George Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Asch, Sholem Passage the Night 
Putnam. Oct. 16, 1953. 367p. $3.75. 


Isaac Grossman was old man and wealthy man 
before nemoness, sense personal honor, the rebukes 
guilty conscience, began trouble him. With 
nothing but rest and relax one his luxurious 
and lucrative hotels Miami, found the image 
Yan Kovalsky, man had cheated twenty-seven 
dollars nearly fifty years ago, kept tormenting him. 
That sin weighed most heavily his memory because 
was the one sin which permitted him make the 
beginnings from which grew his entire wealth. 
determined try make restitution. felt con- 
vinced must, could, find Yan Kovalsky and 
obtain the man’s forgiveness; else there was hope 
for salvation for Isaac Grossman. 

Grossman owned valuable property Springbrook. 
That was the town frem which Yan Kovalsky had come 
New York that wintry day 1904 buy “good 
suit,” second hand, would decently attired 
for his daughter’s wedding. himself then 
starveling youngster desperately needing twenty-five 
dollars get promised start better job than the 
one had the second-hand clothes store New 
York’s lower East Side, had Kovalsky’s wallet. 


Grossman searching for Kovalsky Springbrook 
and his son, his doctor, his friends believe him mentally 
When seems set upon building low- 
cost housing project the valuable land Spring- 
brook, his family has him committed 
for psychiatric treatment. But eventually, through the 
help grandson who had rediscovered his ancestral 
faith through association with Jewish Chaplain 
war-time Europe, Grossman discovers that, 
Kovalsky dead, had not harmed him much 
had feared and can hope for forgiveness for his 


That, brief, the story Sholem Asch has tell 
Passage the Night. The theme noble; and Mr. 
Asch’s interest telling entirely commendable. 
has, moveover, made the medium for plea for 
men take the time search their souls for God and 
His law; and that plea seems directed mostly to- 
ward those Jewish ancestry who have, their eager- 
ness establish themselves, abandoned their faith and 
its principles, falling into crass materialism which 
the darkest night the soul. 

Mr. Asch’s skill were equal his good intentions, 
this would very good novel. is, one regrets 


140 Burnam Holbrook Chute 


having report that the tale pedestrian and dull; 
that plods and wobbles and flounders about 
mire detail and dialogue that intended obviously 
give realistic dimensions and teach the lessons the 
author desires. There little wrong with the book, 
one might say, that strenuous period rewriting 
could not have corrected. stands, reads more 
like first draft than finished piece work. And 
that pity, the more because Mr. Asch has some- 
thing say that “one can carry away’ with him. 


Grady, 


University Scranton 


Burnam, Ben Lucian 
The Four Lives Mundy Tolliver 
Messner. Oct. 13, 1953. 237p. $3.75. 


lonely, simple man Mundy Tolliver appears be, 
uprooted after his war service the army and left 
with little save recollections having traveled some 
and memories few extra-good comic books. His 
“four lives” are four episodes his development from 
the time first found, with cheap suitcase, thumb- 
ing ride truck, bound anywhere. Against the 
background the Mississippi, from Kentucky south, 
makes his efforts become one with something. 
First love fails him, then manly friendship. After this, 
his innate goodness leads him, from desire save his 
uncle’s property against the mortgage holding bank, 
into life crime, driving moonshiner’s truck. The 
result this jail. 


But with all his reverses, Mundy does not become em- 
bittered, and from his jailhouse window watches 
young family progress. From there, his humanity 
develops. 


Deceptively simple, The Four Lives holds much that 
worthwhile observation. Impressive scenes and char- 
characterizations are recorded, without cynicism 
condescension, from the life the times. And the 
answers given are not the whole truth, they form 
salutary relief for adult readers. 


Maguire, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Holbrook, Stewart The Age the Moguls 
Doubleday. Oct. 1953. 373p. $5.00. 


This book, one the Mainstream America Series, 
thoughtfully planned and brilliantly executed study 
the lives about men who were the “empire 
builders, robber barons and the great tycoons, who 
their search for power changed the course our his- 
tory.” Starting with Cornelius Vanderbilt, the author 
traces skillfully and with searching pen, the lives and 
works, both good and eveil, such diverse characters 
the Goulds, Astors, Fisks, Fords, Mellons, DuPonts, 
Carnegies and the last mogul, William Randolph 
Hearst. 


While traces their appearance the American 
scene chronologically, the author always keeps the 
reader’s mind the relationship that these men bore 
their predecessors and contemporaries. recounts 
with telling effect the methods used these men 


Best SELLERS 


achieve their wealth and position, and lays bare all 
their ruthlessness and lust for power. the same 
time interweaves many items their limitations and 
foibles that they stand out clear light, neither 
all condemnation nor all adulation. has achieved 
happy blend their strengths and weaknesses, and 
has managed show them they were lived the 
social and moral climate their days. 


This book worthwhile addition our knowledge 
the social and economic conditions that gave rise 
such men and made their plunderings possible. 
objective and written with restraint, yet despite this 
highly readable narrative most important 
period our development industrial nation. The 
author states his foreword that matter how these 
men accumulated their fortunes, their total activities 
were the greatest influence bringing the its 
present incomparable position the world business 
and industry. His book shows how that happened, and 
such offers rich resource for the student our 
present day economic and industrial structure. This 
must book for all students economics and industrial 
development. represents milestone the writing 


economic history. 
John Baldi, 


Chairman, 
Department Social Sciences, 
University Scranton 


Chute, Marchette Ben Jonson Westminster 
Dutton. Oct. 13, 1953. 380p. $5.00. 


Miss Chute adds third volume the two previous 
superb studies English literary Geoffrey Chau- 
cer England, Shakespeare London), and 
well-written and admirably realized the other two. 
Though Ben Jonson, opinion least, hardly 
the stature either Shakespeare Chaucer—nor 
for that matter Christopher Marlowe—his still 
large figure Elizabethan literature not very pre- 
possessing one person. fought stubbornly and 
vigorously, and with some effect, restore English 


letters the classic restraints, the sense order and 


form, which little troubled the turbulent genius his 
times and his contemporaries. will cherished for 
his uproariously satirical comedy Volpone, which seems 
imperishable any play Shakespeare’s, and for 
his song Celia, (which every glee club has sung since 
wrote it, likely). And partisans the somebody- 
else-wrote-Shakespeare theories will always find bit 
bother trying explain away Ben Jonson’s fulsome 
praise the actor-poet, who, more than any other 
his time, was gentle man. 

Ben Jonson tried hard gentleman. fought 
his way tooth and nail into literary prominence and 
worked like the traditional beaver. was, vis-a-vis 
Shakespeare London, the man only two talents, 
not five. But labored diligently with the 
smaller endowment any man could. Miss Chute 
does not say so, many words, her book about 
him; but that picture comes insistently the fore 
think back over the portrait she has drawn. man 
short, swart, stocky, grimly determined overcome 
the poverty into which was born; man with ambi- 
tion and capacity for fighting and working such 
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seems part the compensatory heritage the 
shorter-than-average fellow; chap with rollicking 
sense humor that more often than not tumbled over 
into the merely ribald; fellow who could get himself 
recklessly into desperate scrapes and then scrape his 
way out them—that the picture Ben Jonson 
which remains with me. And very human and 
sympathetic picture. 

The greatest tribute one can pay, think, this decep- 
tively easy-to-read biography that recreates the 
man, realizes him out the foggy impressions one 
has accumulated from reading about him and reading 
out his works. And this done, actually 
349 pages. Admirably done, with wealth detail 
that woven dexterously into the story Ben Jonson 
and illuminates with the glow many glowing 
candles. The remaining pages the book are devoted 
bibliography and index that are the only evi- 
dences the scholarship and research that went into 
the making this book. that mean that Miss 
Chute writes with such apparent effortlessness that one 
not made aware the amount study that was 
necessary make Ben Jonson come alive again. Miss 
Chute’s rare talent and one prized. 


Ben Jonson Westminster deserves place every 
library and altogether rewarding book read. 


Grady, 


University Scranton 


Prescott, Mary Tudor 
Macmillan. Oct. 13, 1953. 439p. $5.00. 


Mary Tudor revision the biography which first 
appeared 1940 under the title Spanish Tudor. 
Readers Spanish Tudor may want look over the 
new edition ascertain the scope the revision, but 
the widest appeal this version will undoubtedly 
the many who missed the biography when first 
appeared and will now drawn Miss 
increasing fame. These readers have great experi- 
ence waiting for them. 


One critic has seen resemblance between this study 
and Chambers’ Thomas More; the two are alike, 
but there this difference: Mary Tudor should 
greater interest the general reader because moves 
much more rapid pace. Assuredly one the 
best all the Tudor biographies—one inclined 
call “great” because its broad scholarship, its brisk- 
ness, its clarity, and its objectivity. Miss Prescott has 
learned practically all there know about Mary 
Tudor and she has expressed that knowledge nar- 
rative that fairly complete without being crowded; 
her scholarship like well-laid foundation under 
building—never obtrusive, but always there stand 
inspection and give security. The author has for the 
queen that sympathy which must inevitably arise for 
one whose character honest and whose peculiarities 
are adequately understood; yet she never misled into 
explaining away Mary’s real faults and mistakes. 

Perhaps Mary might have been just obscure, pathetic 
figure had she been allowed live her life privately, 
far removed from the throne. The fact is, however, 
that her birth and her ccurage did bring her the 
throne England critical time. She lacked genius, 
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training, and advice; she was given council filled with 
despicable, underhanded self-seekers. The advice she 
received from her friends abroad was colored, were 
their machinations her behalf, selfish and na- 
tional interests. She chose the wrong husband. And, 
short, the crisis which she played important 
part was tragic one for the English and their Faith. 


Through Miss Prescott’s able marshalling wealth 
documents, see Mary’s life was lived: her 
father’s scandalous rejection her, her fear Anne 
Boleyn, her sorrow over her mother’s lot, her desola- 
tion the war against her Faith. Mary’s courageous 
and decisive action stopped Northumberland’s usurpa- 
tion, but then the queen found herself alone and de- 
pendent the hostile council. Her honesty and 
simplicity were out place court; joined with inde- 
cisiveness, they led her into many blunders. She sought 
refuge marriage and suffered from unrequited love. 
She died sorrow, leaving her heir woman she 
had never trusted. Mary alive this book—in fact, 
Tudor England comes life. Miss Prescott brings 
sympathy and fairness this treatment important 
person who has seldom been treated fairly sym- 
pathetically history. The queen should fare better 
this candid and objective treatment than she ever 
did the bitter polemics some her defenders. 


The burning heretics needs more examination than 
given here; many the events Mary’s 
reign, for the narrative moves more rapidly than 
should through the last years the queen’s life. This 
complaint but slight one against really admirable 
job selection and condensation. stands, there 
much concrete detail, that the author often does 
not need voice conclusions; events stand out vividly 
themselves and the reader can make his own infer- 
ences. Thus astonishingly clear from Miss Pres- 
cott’s presentation that during Mary’s reign the first 
outbreaks intolerance came not from the court but 
from protestant subjects. Mary was forced act ener- 
getically obtain some slight measure tolerance for 
the religion which she, the reigning queen, professed, 
the religion professed all her people until very 
short time before, the religion which she now saw as- 
sailed principally intolerant agitators who knew how 
goad mobs into action. 


This accurate and vivid biography may little cor- 
rect the distortions fixed centuries partisan his- 
toriography; even this age intellectual revolt some 
prejudices are strong enough sustain the legends 
agreeable them. The book is, however, boon 
anyone who wants see past age recreated, any- 
who seeks after the historical truth; and 
splendid illustration how great work the gifted 


biographer can do. 
William Hill, 
Wernersville, 


Barrett, William The Shadows the Images 
Doubleday. Oct. 16, 1953. $3.95. 


Tom Logan, lieutenant detectives Western 
city, sponsors the education his younger brother, 
Paul, law school. Paul, the outset, most 
articulate Catholic campus figure, while Tom, bogged 
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down routine police work the unsalubrious “Span- 
ish-American” precinct, best most indifferent 
religionist. Through the instrumentality principally 
two women, each them works out his character 
and life point maturity implicit the begin- 
nings. The woman for Paul Beverly, self-willed, 
spoiled, money-heavy product pseudo-sophisticated 
materialism whom Paul knowingly and deliberately 
loves his own destruction. the other hand, Tom 
works out salvation with normal young woman, re- 
jected Paul, precisely because he, without false 
assumptions, satisfied his work from day day 
honesty and self-realization. 


The story abounds problems conscience, individual 
and social, and attempts orthodox answer, without 
preaching, terms dramatic fiction. reli- 
gion, philosophy, law enforcement and sociology are all 
drawn upon form the substance the novel. 


faults The Shadows the Images has many. 
times the author’s style not quite fluent, others 
courses like river slick. The characters are un- 
evenly developed, Victoria Leighton, Tom’s opposite 
number, being scarcely real, and one two others, 
the contrary, being too obviously struck from the mint. 
essaying fairly large and multifigured work, the 
author gives the impression having the intellectual 
grasp his matter but lacking, somehow, the facility 
art deal with his project. 


Despite this, serious effort write serious novel 
dealing with multitude contemporary problems, 
the author’s attempt far from failure. stands 
head and shoulders above the general average pro- 
duction American Catholic novelist-aspirants its 
reasonableness, its understanding, its restraint and its 
charity. Although slides from its point slightly, The 
Shadow the Images requires recommendation 
adult Catholics who wish think and the general 
reading public well. 

Clinton Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 


Trevino, Elizabeth Borton Heart Lies South 
Crowell. Sept. 15, 1953. 248p. $3.50. 


When Elizabeth Borton, American newspaper re- 
porter, escorted across the Mexican border Luis 
Trevino, handsome young representative the Mon- 
terrey Chamber Commerce, she has not the faintest 
notion that Luis her future husband. Unsuspect- 
ingly she listens his romantic singing, accepts his in- 
vitation dance and even eats the traditional engage- 
ment cakes with his family. Fortunately Elizabeth, the 
only one Monterrey who does not understand she 
considered engaged woman, does fall love with 
Luis and returns his bride year later. 


With that hilarious start, the reader off enjoy- 
able reading Heart Lies South. Suddenly “Elees- 
abeth” plunged into homemaking which harks back 
centuries its customs. There are automatic 
kitchen and laundry devices for the Mexican home. 
But there are the servants, long and interesting pro- 
cession them, loyal and conscientious particularly 
the household blessed with babies tend. 


Best 


The first crisis comes with Elizabeth’s inability get 
the most out the daily housekeeping allowance, 
over the price each vegetable 
the market not her strong point and she humiliat- 
ingly loses the “gasta” privilege the cook. The 
senora also loses dominion over the keys the 
frigerator and pantry. the lesson she must 
learn—that Mexican wife has rights all. Never 
must she even dare dream that horrid word “inde- 
pendent.” But Mamacita, her mother-in-law, comes 
the rescue with suggestions more subtle ways 
gain ascendancy the home. takes delicate han- 
dling emctions, particularly the green-eyed mon- 
ster. 


There are witty accounts Elizabeth’s first disastrous 
failures formal entertaining, the regular shopping 
trips across the border and the meetings between her 
two Mexican sons and their American grandparents. 


The quaint courting customs, the seemingly rigorous 
mourning traditions and the close limitation house- 
wife’s freedom seem irksome first, but gradually they 
begin fall into reasonable and practical patterns. 
Written between the lines the author’s amazing effort 
adaptability. Her reward complete acceptance 
Mexican senora and strong sense belonging. 


Through Mrs. Trevino’s affectionate portrayal her 
marriage, the reader will learn admire Mexican 
family life. Superficially may seem centuries re- 
tarded, its essential framework has much 
admired any age. Tribute paid the “Tia” 
aunt every relationship who travels around minis- 
tering angel times need. Mexico has few orphan 
homes, mental institutions homes for the aged. Each 
family takes care its own. The Mexican woman may 
treated child her menfolk, but she strong 
when necessary, secure her position and has learned 
the joy sacrifice and service. Pain and sorrow are 
God’s favor, small sharing His Passion. 


Unmistakably, the author shows that this admirable 
home life stems from the strong Catholic faith the 
people, who are steeped religious atmosphere 
paramount importance. 


Seldom book amusingly written without obvious 
exaggeration, and which the same time presents 
thoughtful evaluation foreign culture. Heart 
Lies South heartily recommended 
achievement, good and happy book. 


Kathleen Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Henrey, Madeleine (Mrs. Robert Henrey) 
Madeleine Grown Up; the Autobiography 
French Girl 

Dutton. Oct. 26, 1953. 320p. $4.00. 


This sequel The Little Madeleine, published 
the United States earlier this year, which was enjoyed 
many readers for its fresh, artless and quite frank 
picture childhood dismal poverty, lived with 
zest among demimondaines, apaches, gossipy, quarrel- 
ing, generous neighbors the Montmartre section 
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ended with the little Madeleine twenty, her father 
dead, her mother and herself starting new life 
London, and manicurist’s job for the girl the Hotel 
Savoy. 


The new book covers about two years, divided between 
the barbershop where she was employed and convales- 
cent homes the Pyrenees where she was invalided. 
During the first two-thirds the book get the same 
sharply etched pictures places and people: the one- 
room, waterless, Soho flat which she, her mother 
and their cats slept, ate, worked and entertained; the 
barbershop and its fascinating, cosmopolitan, wealthy 
clientele who tipped the chattering, appraising mani- 
curists; the girls, sewing and washing (lingerie, hair and 
bodies) while they waited for customers. Most promi- 
nent among the latter Madeleine’s life was the young 
English newspaperman who fell love with her, 
bought her hats and more hats, dresses, fur coat and 
luggage, and when illness struck paid for her medical 
care and recuperating sojourn the mountains. 
her return set her apartment and married 
her sad, lonely ceremony which his father refused 
either perform attend. Undoubtedly, the story 
Madeleine’s married years will follow soon, and just 
unmistakably they will make entertaining nar- 
rative. 


True, there not here the revelation completely 
different way life which made the earlier book out- 
standing. But the girl’s personality, her greedy reach- 
ing out for life, her and quick adaptability 
new surroundings, the canny ability the poor 
make their resources stretch, all come through plainly 
the account her first twenty years, with the 
Cinderella romance added for good measure. The 
author has not lost her facility making scene come 
life, recalling manufacturing dialogue which 
character and natural. Especially pathetic, times 
even poignant, are the vignettes her fellow patients 
the Pyrenees nursing homes where she spent few 
months. these, far they mark lives 
events far-reaching importance, but approaching uni- 
versals they represent the little people earth 
immersed common problems. 


Helen Butler, Ph.D., 
Department Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Pennsylvania 


Sheen, Fulton Life Worth Living 
McGraw-Hill. Oct. 20, 1953. 271p. $3.75. 

St. Paul tells that faith comes hearing and yet 
know that God inspired him well other men 
transmit the life and teachings Christ not only 
the spoken but also the written word. Similarly, 
most the theological works the early Fathers 
the Church were originally sermons that were after- 
wards commited writing. Bishop Sheen, therefore, 
publishing his twenty-six telecasts following very 
ancient and praiseworthy tradition. 


There additional reason for him so. 
discusses, for example, the attributes God, Einstein’s 
theory relativity, the relationship between the intel- 
lect and the will, and the influence the subconscious 
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mind our character. Surely many persons did not 
grasp the full significance these and other abstruse 
subjects when they were listening him, perhaps 
after the program they could only recall the humorous 
stories that told but forgot the point that was 
trying prove the doctrine that was trying 
clarify. good therefore have these talks 
book-form where can pause and study them our 
leisure. 


the introduction the author assures that made 
change the text his telecasts; they are printed 
just delivered them. But there one exception. 
The drawings the famous blackboard that uses 
this book were not done himself but skilled 
artist. will hardly necessary mention the sub- 
each chapter name, for undoubtedly 
most the readers Best Sellers dialed channel 
Tuesday evening o’clock. Twelve them are 
concerned either wholly part with exposure 
the false principles Communism and the hopeless 
state which such totalitarian form government 
reduces the individual. But the closing talk 
praises the Communists for their zeal, Christ praised 
the unjust steward for his prudence, and predicts that 
some day they will use this zeal for God rather than 
against Him. also speaks such varied topics 
how overcome fears and anxieties, the psychology 
the Irish, the problems teen-agers, how can 
derive spiritual benefit from pain and suffering, and 
why just necessary for nations indi- 
viduals make reparation God for their sins. Many 
readers will recognize here ideas, illustrations, and 
poems that are found his earlier writings, but they 
were worth repeating before new 


audience. 
Rev. Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Immaculate Conception Church, 
New York, New York 


Oursler, Fulton The Greatest Faith Ever Known 
Doubleday. Oct. 14, 1953. 383p. $3.95. 


The present work the late Fulton Oursler pos- 
thumous publication. was the midst its eighty- 
sixth chapter when death came very suddenly May 
23, daughter, Mrs. April Oursler Armstrong, 
completed and the last fifteen chapters are her work. 
She was the logical person for this task since she had 
been her father’s literary assistant for many years and 
had also learned from him how express her thoughts 
clearly, concisely and readably. 


The author regards Christianity “the greatest faith 
ever known.” But presupposes rather than proves 
this proposition. takes for granted that Christ 
was the Son God and therefore His teachings must 
infinitely superior those all man-made reli- 
gions. His purpose merely show how Christianity 
within few decades after the death its founder 
throughout the greater part the then known 
world. 


naturally derives most his information from St. 
Luke, the divinely-appointed historian the early years 
Christianity. fact would not exaggeration 
say that this book extended commentary the 
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Acts the Apostles. makes frequent references 
the Epistles which contain the beliefs and practices 
the first followers Christ. While does not cite 
any bibliography undoubtedly consulted the works 
the secular writers whose scholarly researches often 
throw light the life and customs the people 
the New Testament and times even clarify the mean- 
ing passages that are difficult and obscure. was 
his good fortune also visit some the places that 
describes this book. 


Fulton Oursler does not hesitate use his imagination 
as, for example, inventing his own dialogues and 
describing the physical appearance the persons men- 
tioned the sacred text. But does not excess 
this matter and tries quote the exact words the 
New Testament whenever possibly can. Scripture 
scholars will probably disagree with his interpretation 
some instances, and will wonder why says noth- 
ing about the later life and writings St. 
Apostle. The heading the last section Ends 
Christianity” certainly misleading. But the whole 
this excellent book, and worthy companion 
his previous studies the Bible and the Life Christ. 
hope that will become best-seller for the un- 
biased readers will have admit that Christianity, 
which began humbly and overcame powerful enemies 
both within and without, must more than merely 
human institution. 
Rev. Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Immaculate Conception Church, 


New York, New York 


Frederick 
Hilaire Belloc: Alienated Man 
Sheed Ward. Sept. 16, 1953. 108p. $2.75. 


knew once, when the word came that Hilaire 
Belloc was dead, that great man had gone from us. 
all felt too that the voice now stilled would never 
entirely lost us, that the poet, traveler, historian 
would with still. yet, had not the fame 
died long before the man, had not generation whose 
battles had been won for this truculent assailant 
dons been embarrassed him, and for 
our great good fortune that soon after Belloc’s death 
should have this brilliant study (neither biography 
nor literary criticism but “metaphysics the con- 
crete” the author calls it) give perspective 
the great career the man who “broke the idols 
the idol breakers.” 


The adjective “alienated” favorite critical label 
today, and Mr. Wilhelmsen does well seize upon the 
concept reveal flash all that Belloc was 
not. “If Belloc not understood today,” writes, 
“it may because his own brand Christian integra- 
tion has become almost impossible achievement 
this late date the disintegration the Western 
World. Most are not rooted men; not 
would fall into archaic lie.” 


What Belloc’s integration was—as man, writer, and 
most all historical book amply 
demonstrates. “In his essays Belloc South English 
peasant and channel sailor. his political sym- 


Wilhelmsen New Poems American Poets 


pathies, English Monarchist and French 
Republican. the soldierly dimension himself 
thoroughly Gallic. his overall vision, belongs 
the old Roman Empire and Christendom.” Most 
all was man who, his personal life burdened 
with heavy tragedy, “maintained himself desert” 
and yet lived and wrote without that sense guilt that 
marks modern literature and the modern spirit like 
scar. Belloc had his roots securely the past, and 
judged the present the light its past. touched 
history placing his feet Roman roads, measur- 
ing landscapes and battlefields with his eye, and 
sailing over historic sea lanes. was impossible for 
him fall into what called “the very common 
practice confused the personification 
abstract ideas.” 


Hilaire Belloc: Alienated Man cannot one hun- 
dred pages, course, enter into minute examination 
Belloc’s method and performance historian. 
does, however, show with pellucid clarity the major 
issues over which Belloc, unalienated from tradition, 
was isolated from his fellow historians the war 
waged what called “the guesswork the uni- 
versities.” Belloc, says the author, speaks for Europe’s 
underground, for “millions silent men” who hunger 
for his certitudes. One hopes with the author that 
alienated men will desert last the “paper humanisms” 
which deny them answer and will turn “to the gnarled 
wisdom and the eternal youth this last guardian 


the West.” 
Riley Hughes, 
School Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University, 


Washington 


New Poems American Poets 

Edited Rolfe Humphries. Ballantine Books. 
179p. $0.35 $2.00. 

There are two editions this—the paper bound, 
durable and handsome volume, and 
library edition. Most the poems are brand new. 
more than two hundred, only two have previously ap- 
peared books, though many were magazines. There 
are over fifty poets it, each being represented four 
more poems. Himself the author four volumes 
poems, the editor has variety literary distinctions 
and jobs his credit. has done good piece 
work here. well-written preface explains that 
gathered material mailing personal requests 
poets throughout the country, and reply received 
good many newly written poems. Some his au- 
thors had not broken into print before, but many are 
well known. Right away eliminated 
The lady who beheld star and fell into ecstasy; 
the very free verse poet who begins “the fanged 
white cuspidors dawn spit the neon morning,” and 
proceeds some gloomy reflections the universe. 


Sept. 1953. 


Leaving these aside, the response, says, surpassed all 
expectations both quantity and quality. His fine 
editing really justifies the jacket blurb that you want 
know what’s occurring contemporary poetry, you 
should read this book. shall not attempt pass 
general such variety. There are some 
lovely individual pieces, and some trends anyone iner- 
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ested writing ought consider. seems me— 
and this only impression—that Pegasus stum- 
bling these days instead cleaving the air. Two things 
seem trouble him, and one his lack faith. 
has lost sight God and much his musing the 
melancholy the seeker. Catholics have ob- 
vious task here. The other fault too much learning, 
any rate, the appearance it. Pegasus loaded 
with such freight unusual words and recondite 
allusions that can scarcely get off the ground. But 
even when moody skittish, noble animal, and 
any true lover literature will want take interest 
him. This book certainly gives good up-to-date 


look him. 
Fr. Bruno McAndrew, 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, 


Corbett, Jim Jungle Lore 
Oxford Press. Oct. 1953. 172p. $2.50. 

The name the author now too well known 
those who read India, game, and jungle life 
require identification. The prospective purchaser will 
want only know that this all new book, mainly 
the story the hunter’s youth interspersed with parallel 
tales his maturity. 


sparse but living language, Corbett takes the reader 
with him explores the jungle alone the age 
eight and gets his first leopard ten. Fascinating anec- 
dotes are mingled with informative conversational lec- 
tures jungle lore. This book which accom- 
plishes exactly what sets out do, under the hand 
modest and accomplished man who does not devi- 
ate into fields beyond his ken attempt extrapolate 
from his specialty into sociology philosophy. 


The most irsensitive reader will feel the beauty the 
life Corbett describes, the most hostile will yield the 
direct simplicity the style, and the most uninterested 
will learn despite himself. And children from about 
ten can, with little difficulty, read and enjoy. 


Clinton 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Gardiner, Harold, S.J. Norms for the Novel 
America Press. Oct. 10, 1953. 180p. $2.00. 


Because controversial reaction two reviews which 
wrote for America, Father Gardiner once published 
articles which were later published pam- 
phlet, “Tenets for Readers and Reviewers.” Norms 
for the Novel has updated the work, adding new 
material bring his concepts into more immediate 
focus. Undoubtedly, then, many Catholic reviewers 
and readers have already this work one its pre- 
vious forms. picked the pamphlet about year 
ago from the rack parish church. reaction 
was, and still is, strong agreement with the fundamental 
concepts for moral judgment but some qualified reser- 
vations with some his esthetic correlatives. 
clarify this reaction necessary give brief sum- 
mary Father Gardiner’s major theses. 

Part offers his five principles moral evalua- 
tion. The first, review the book and not the author; 
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Christian judgment objective its charity (though 
author frequently does reveal himself his book 
the totality his writing). Second, parts not 
condemn the whole. Father Gardiner contends 
cannot, without distinction and reservations, apply the 
principle bonum integra causa, malum quo- 
cumque defectu (goodness demands fullness being; 
evil predicated any defect), all its stark philo- 
sophical simplicity, flatly complicated moral and 
cultural matters.” Third, sin discussed por- 
trayed story must recognized for what is, 
not necessarily its sharpest sense offense against 
God but least the minimum sense seeing 
source disturbance imbalance human relation- 
ships. Fourth, sin, though recognized for what is, 
may never described become proximate temp- 
tation sin for normally-balanced reader. (Father 
Gardiner realizes that human imagination, being 
variable factor, makes extremely difficult apply 
this norm general and objective manner.) 
particular principle creates hazards for the critic 
moral guide who has issue the necessary warnings 
while uncomfortably finding himself the presumptive 
position that normally adjusted! Fifth, not 
and cannot fiction for instruction: written 
primarily please; but one can learn from fiction, 
fashion unique art; one finds truth through the 
door beauty (of which there little modern 
fiction). 


Obviously, the mere statement the principles 
moral evaluation does not justice the intensive 
qualifications and clarifications with which Father Gar- 
diner surrounds them. They need read their 
full context see them operative. And, unfortu- 
nately, this review would have far lengthier than 
grapple detail with some his critical judg- 
ments. 


The same goes for the four principles the function 
literature. this, and two other sections (one 
“realism” and moral evaluation; the other, litera- 
ture’s challenge creative reading) that ought stir 
some new controversial reactions. Once away from 
objective morality Father Gardiner starts treading 
the waters esthetics and becomes interestingly sub- 
jective many his assertions. True, they are 
backed by, what seem him, cogent and rational 
thought but the concreteness which marked his previous 
concepts less tangible though their affirmation 
whit weaker. Since space precludes extensive ex- 
amination these principles let consider two 
very cursory manner. First, Father Gardiner takes the 
Aristotelian concept imitation art essentially 
moral activity, always obliquely didactic. the 
“oughtness” the ancient Greek meant moral 
“oughtness”: literature reenacts life with the inherent 
aim criticism from moral viewpoint. Gardiner 
admits, but skitters away from it, analyzing litera- 
ture from its purpose and not its form, Aristotle in- 
tended. This subjective interpretation seems 
rather far find classical theory back very 
fine desire. Gardiner right saying that his concept 
Aristotle is, the main, the one that dominates 
Catholic writing and ought dominate Catholic criti- 
cism and reading? would more right say- 
ing that Catholics’ awareness springs from Christian 
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prudence which might have little with knowl- 
edge literary theory? 
second notion which permeates all Father Gar- 
diner’s principles literature’s functionality com- 
mendable but tenuous one: that fiction which Cath- 
olic and catholic—universal its cognizance mem- 
bers the Church internationally help the 
“growth ‘understanding’ and charity” among readers. 
Unless grossly misinterpret, and with intention 
irreverence, Father Gardiner wants literary Mystical 
give more support that doctrine: readers develop 
sympathy, consideration, respect, reverence, love, for 
the characters author’s creation, they will hence, 
extension and extrapolation, carry over these re- 
actions for people real life. somewhat difficult 
believe that creatures the imagination inhabiting 
world art might effect readers 
sonally, doubt that fiction alone can the work 
grace. 
any intelligent reader can discern from what 
admittedly sketchy treatment Norms for the Novel, 
this work should read with incisive attention because 
some influence the American Catholic literary world. 
should stimulate discussion and thought among re- 
viewers and readers alike. Father Gardiner points 
out, primarily concerned this work with the 
content fiction; does not consider the problem 
literary styles. regrettable that this intentional 
omission has occurred. Perhaps the author will give 
sequel with his opinions that important area 
literary criticism. 
John Coppinger, 
Operations Research Office, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Fox, Mary Harrita Peter Dietz, Labor Priest 
University Notre Dame Press, 1953. 285p. $4.50. 

heartily with one the theses this book. 
Father Dietz was certainly the great pioneer 
country Catholic social action, distinguished from 
Catholic social thought, the period before World 
War 

The author tells the story well. was tough time 
for anyone giving himself over wholly Catholic social 
action. The old Federation Catholic Societies was 
thin organization hang but, logically, tried 
so. The Central Verein was the only single or- 
ganization that might have welcomed him and did 
for while, but then withdrew its welcome. then 
tried, individual, support his work. was 
most versatile and tried large variety methods. 

not agree with the author placing the chief 
responsibility for Father Dietz’ failure Father Dietz 
himself. The conditions the times did not favor his 
kind work. wanted great Catholic campaign 
social action the period before World War 
Failure was inevitable. There was enough being done 
others encourage him, but not the degree 
needed encouraged. The time was not propitious. 
defect the book its failure place him properly 
his environment. 


Fox Wilson 


Best SELLERS 


But enheartening story man whom the 
Church the United States can proud creating 
and ashamed that did not use his talents, zeal and 
energy enough. 


His last big effort ended complete failure. estab- 
lished labor college Cincinnati and Academy 
Christian Democracy with the full approval the 
Archbishop and the support labor This 
was 1919. 


Then Father Dietz did valiant work elect President 
Harding, the worst president had since Grant. 
Then got into the campaign against the League 
Nations—about bad misjudgment, from the stand- 
point 1953, possible imagine. How much 
these matters had with labor school and 
Academy Christian Democracy remain for discus- 
sion, with the decision probably against Father Dietz. 


Following upon these two unfortunate steps, Father 
Dietz came out against the anti-union “open shop” 
drive, and group business men went the Arch- 
bishop Cincinnati protest. The Archbishop with- 
drew his approval, and the labor school the 
Academy were more. that time, too, the Bishops 
body had organized the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference whose Social Action Department had been 
first make public and attack the “open shop” 
rive. 


The author makes case against the Archbishop the 
grounds Father Dietz’ attack the “open shop” 
drive, but has never seemed correct. 


Rev. Raymond McGowan, 
Director, 

Social Action Department, N.C.W.C., 
Washington 


Wilson, Earl Look Who’s Abroad Now 
Doubleday. Oct. 15, 1953. 254p. $2.95. 


When Broadway columnist leaves his usual beat long 
enough for hurried trip around the world, you hardly 
expect his subsequent report much the way 
scholarly travelogue. And you are only slightly 
acquainted with the “Midnight Earl’s” 
humor(?) and reporting, you are already behind the 
eight ball. Substitute Mr. Wilson’s local haunts, bistros, 
night clubs, and personalities with their foreign coun- 
terparts, and you have your bleary-eyed and distorted 
view the world. 


According the blurb, hard say whether this 
travel book with lot laughs laugh bock 
with lot travel.” Suffice say that Wilson and 
his Beautiful Wife did lot traveling. 
and the publisher will probably have lot laughs 
when they count the returns from their enthusiastic 
devotees. Some us, however, enjoy honest-to-good- 
humor—not glibness, innuendoes, and the smok- 
ing-car wisecracks. Things are rather tough when 
writer has insert some “unconventional” photo- 
graphs arouse the reader from the boredom his 


drivel. 
Francis Ullrich, 
Manhattan 
New York 71, New 
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O’Brien, Kate The Flower May 
Harper. Sept. 1953. 342p. $3.75. 


The mysterious blend pain and ecstasy that attend 
the transition from adolescence maturity seems 
have endless fascination for Kate O’Brien, who 
recurs once again that theme this her latest novel. 
enter the Dublin 1906 witness the marriage 
Lilian Morrow Michael O’Connor and through 
the vehicle the marriage ceremony the author intro- 
duces most the principal and secondary per- 
sons the story, particularly Lilian’s eighteen-year- 
old sister Fanny, whose gropings toward maturity are 
our main theme. Indeed the framework the novel 
the succession events and relationships whose 
impact Fanny carries her over the precarious thres- 
hold from girlhood womanhood. 


The events the story are simple enough: Lilian’s 
marriage leaves Fanny rebellious against the role 
filial comforter and stay-at-home which falls 
and though she seeks control her feelings they are 
nonetheless aggravated her parents’ refusal permit 
her return her beloved convent school Place 
des Ormes Brussels and cap her happy years there 
taking her bachot. interlude the family’s 
estate the Irish coast, Glasalla, followed 
joyous visit Belgium the guest her friend and 
schoolmate Lucille Mellin, where Fanny experiences 
the culinary joys and some the spiritual limitations 
great wealth. visit Venice with Lucille, her 
two brothers Patrice and André-Marie, and Lucille’s 
mother climaxes idyllic period Italian travel 
which followed the harsh reality telegram 
advising her her mother’s illness. Fanny’s swift re- 
turn Glasalla, her gradual awakening the fact 
that her mother must die, and her efforts encompass 
the incredible facts her death and burial all serve 
fuel bring the young lady maturity under forced 
draft, were. The achievement maturity evi- 
denced her firm and radical handling André- 
Marie, Lucille’s charming and vivacious brother who 
had vainly sought the amorous conquest Fanny 
Italy and whom Fanny finally discovered have been 
the seducer Lilian Morrow the first weeks follow- 
ing Lilian’s marriage. 


There are some excellent things this book: the nos- 
talgic evocation that now legendary pre-1914 Europe; 
the sight, scent and sound the sea Glasalla 
day, and the rhythmic intrusion the nearby light- 
house night; the laconic characterization Lucille’s 
parents: “her mother’s brainless piety exasperated her 
much did her father’s very intelligent mate- 
tialism”; the flawless perfection Miss O’Brien’s serv- 
ant girls who feed the cats meet domestic crises 
while uttering appeals the Almighty 
authentic brogue; above all the technical skill with 
which the evanescence youthful moods and vagaries 
delineated. Despite all these things, however, the 
novel whole does not come off. 


The principal defect lack drive. There 
emphasis the subtleties character analysis, over 
tefinement detail and minutiae that result 
longueurs. After 140 pages the reader still 
awaiting some commitment, some positive avowal 
direction from the author. Then follow some excellent 
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passages and, through the Mére Générale the con- 
vent and subsequently brief encounters with the 
nuns who nurse Julia (Fanny’s mother) during her 
fatal illness, probe into the phenomenon Fanny’s 
unbelief; seem catch whiff two from The 
Land Spices. But never come grips with any- 
thing basic. There are other writers—Elizabeth Bowen, 
for example—who can portray the secular level the 
trials and false starts adolescence. But from Miss 
O’Brien expect more than this. True, she gives 
the present book some fine writing, some excellent 
character drawing, and abundant evidence technical 
mastery her material. But the material this story 
not substantial enough worthy Miss O’Brien’s 
artistry and that, the opinion this reviewer, ex- 
plains why The Flower May lacks the power and 
drive the author’s best work. 


The book suitable for all classes readers. 


Phillips Temple, 
Georgetown University Library, 


Washington 


The Best Humor from Punch 

Edited William Cole and illustrated William Sprod. 
World Publishing Co. Oct. 1953. 350p. $3.50. 

This anthology selected for Americans American 
English humor its contemporary best. The Punch 
line transplants very well. But the humor more 
subtle than American slapstick. more casual and 
quiet with little blush blister under. But 
not punny nor puny. The theme most the pieces 
the everyday man the dilemma everyday 
situation; the ordinary mortal his minor endeavors 
trying rub Aladdin’s lamp only find who 
rubbed—and all the wrong way. 


The book does not attempt define humor only 
demonstrate it. And that variety ways and 
with variety experts. The selections were made 
for laughs and there are plenty good ones, well 
few knowing smiles. 


Though some the phrases the story telling are 
completely English, none the pieces will offend 
seeming too too British. Some, like Herbert’s 
“Hattage,” are London, but could New York San 
Francisco. The common touch all them—even 


think that shall never see 

poem lovely tree... 

Yet oddly, have heard hinted 

That trees are pulped and poems printed. 


good book with thousand good laughs. 


James Gallagher, 
New York, New York 


Heinlein, Robert Assignment Eternity 
Fantasy Press, 1953. 256p. $3.00. 


One the most prolific and successful writers 
science-fiction has gathered four unrelated tales into 
volume bolster his publishing record. His first 
swiftly-paced story man introduced into mutant 
conspiracy tale time travel where the principals find 
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their riches other time-worlds, the third, story 
parapsychology and its fashion leading the human 
race sort heaven; the last story animal, 
whom human behavior has been induced, acquir- 
ing human rights legalistic flim-flam. Like all Hein- 
lein productions these are suave and well-paced stories 
expanded from small grain truth the wildest 
sophical innuendo the stories seem suitable only for 
adults. 


Clark, Dorothy Park, and 

McMeekin, Isabel McLenna (Clark McMeekin, 
pseud. Room the Inn 
Putnam. Oct. 19, 1953. 124p. $2.75. 


the hands Paul Horgan, this sentimental little tale 
the regeneration selfish old woman through the 
agency small hillbilly boy who, like Boy,” 
was without bed roof Christmas Eve, might have 
been credible and moving. the hands these joint 
authors, however, just misses being maudlin. 


The plot has with once-wealthy boardinghouse 
keeper who snubbed and bullied her roomers through- 
out the year, and patronized them each Christmas Eve 
tree-trimming, fruitcake-and-punch party, high- 
lighted the special privilege looking through the 
album which recorded all her earlier Christmases. 
Came the year when guest came the party. 
Whereupon five-year-old child, his mother hospi- 
talized serious accident and himself smuggled into 
the house the Negro maid, appeared white nighty 
the head the stairs, softened her proud old heart, 
and restored peace the house. Like the tree orna- 
ments Miss Carrie dusted off each year, many the 
old cliches are brought out for the tale. 


Helen Butler, Ph.D., 
Department Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Schweitzer, Gertrude The Young People 
Crowell. Sept. 24, 1953. 311p. $3.50. 

this novel two generations, the raucous twenties 
and the cautious fifties the twentieth century, the 
not-too-subtle theme the contrast between the earlier 
rebels against convention and today’s security-seekers. 
the plot true indication, the author’s solution 
for the uncertainty this generation’s young people 
would lie the armed services. least, that where 
she sends the son successful businessman who 
his earlier years had had the integrity refuse ready 
money his father’s jewelry store favor the un- 
certainty advertising office his own. His son, 
spite his mother’s tactful suggestions en- 
gineering career which would employ his mechanical 
talents, chooses his father’s business being safer and 
easier. When the son’s affair with clever, selfish 
woman that office explodes, escapes from his un- 
happiness enlisting. His 17-year-old sister wisely 
recognizes that she and her “steady” the same age 
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will probably different ways, once they are col- 
lege, but meantime she refuses date other boys for 
fear she may find herself sitting home alone some 
evenings. 


These three young people, well the girl love 
with brother, consider with troubled minds the father’s 
brief indiscretion six years before, and watch with frank 
appraisement the unabashed conduct 40-year-old 
aunt who spends the summer their home with her 
first husband. Because that first husband under 
routine investigation the preliminary pos- 
sible federal job, many the unconventional episodes 
the 1920’s can smoothly introduced into the plot, 
episodes which mother, aunt and ex-uncle were 
concerned. 


The author’s tacit implication that the unconventional 
was the mode the twenties, rather than the startling, 
attention-focusing exception, could questioned. How- 
ever her reflections today’s parents who try not 
interfere their offsprings’ plans criticize their 
conduct, only discover the latter would prefer flat 
decision and parental scolding occasionally, skill- 
fully and convincingly handled. whole, the story 
interesting (if the reader does not feel the flashback 
technique has been overworked) but will neither 
make the best-seller list nor the list classics for some 
future generation read. 


Helen Butler, Ph.D., 
Department Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Campbell, John W., Jr. The Black Star Passes 
Fantasy Press, 1953. 254p. $3.00. 


One the leaders science-fiction writing and pub- 
lishing takes back earlier day republishing 
series stories written circa 1930. The three stories 
deal with the invention the first space-ship which 
used end aerial piracy; the first space flight Venus 
where planetary war settled; and the first invasion 
the solar system from outer space. Written the 
days before the jargon nuclear fission became com- 
monplace and while the author was 
the stories are quaintly archaic but none-the- 
less readable. They feature quartet noble earth- 
men striving good all and usually succeeding. 
The stories are suitable for any class reader. 


* 


Silver Rock 


Short, Luke 
Ballantine Books, 1953. 179p. $0.35. 


For those who bare the head the very mention 
the word “West” this book needs other enticement 
than the author’s name. This the story Western 
mining venture brought-up-to-date with jeeps and mar- 
tinis. Scarcely gun barrel warmed from start 
finish and “hosses” are shockingly few and far between. 

espite these glaring deficiencies the story quite read- 
able and will offer hour pleasant enter- 
tainment. 


VoL. 
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